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NOTE 


Persons desiring to subscribe to the GAME News 
should address their requests direct to the Editor. Ralph L. Eckenstein Williamsport 
Fees must be submitted either by check or money 
order made payable to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Cash or stamps will not be accepted. 


Richard E. Reitz Brookville 


Dr. Samuel H. Williams ......... Pittsburgh 
RE NE sg caw es vawdaas Clearfield 
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REMEMBER ALSO that the future success of the Pe ne — 
News depends to a large degree upon the number of racst Ei, Serweed Executive Secretary 
contributions furnished by its readers. Material Masstibere . 
should be submitted not later than the 20th of each 
month. YOUR contributions will be greatly appre- William C. Shaffer Deputy Secretary 


ciated. ‘ 
Harrisburg 





Notify the Editor immediately of any change of address. Such promptness 


on the part of the subscriber will greatly facilitate the handling of the NEWS. 
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BUILDING A MONUMENT WITH SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


That is what everyone who buys a two-dollar hunting license 
in Pennsylvania is doing. 

Seventy-five cents out of every license fee is used for the 
purchase and maintenance of forest lands, set aside for the 
restoration and conservation of game and fish, so that the 
public may have the chance to go places where hunting is 
permitted, instead of “Verboten.” 

Our Legislature acted very wisely when they placed this 
provision in our game code. Perhaps they did not fully 
realize just how far this would advance progress in conserva- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 

The Game Commission has already bought and contracted 
for over four hundred thousand acres of land that will be 
game land and public hunting land for all time to come. 

It is to be hoped that nothing shall mar the continued 
progress of this program. All wild lands not suited for any 
type of agriculture or any kind of industry should be set 
aside for recreational and foresting purposes. They should 
be state-owned. In this way these lands would serve the 
highest purposes, for they would serve the health and wealth 
of all the people, and not just for a few. 

Therefore, let us continue to acquire these wild lands for 
our game and for our people. When we do, we are building 
a monument to a great cause, with only seventy-five cents 
each. 

ApotF MULLER, President, 


Board of Game Commissioners. 











GAME NEWS A YEAR OLD 


This issue marks the first birthday of the GAME NEWS in printed 
form. And I deem it only fitting, therefore, to say to our sports- 
men, to the employees of the Game Commission, and to individual 
subscribers that the success of the NEWS during its first twelve 
month advent was made possible only by your splendid cooperation. 

To keep a magazine of this type filled with interesting material 
is by no means an easy task. Therefore, it is our hope that you 
will continue to support its columns by sending in even more con- 
tributions during the next magazine year than you did during the 
old one just passed. 

Perhaps you have sent in contributions from time to time, none 
of which were used. And naturally you were disappointed and 
felt that the time you spent in preparing them was wasted. Neither 
was your time wasted nor your efforts unappreciated. But, very 
often numerous articles bearing on the same subject are received 
and this means a careful selection by the Editor of the one that 
will serve the purpose best from the angle of general interest. 

Remember, too, that if one of your contributions appears in dif- 
ferent form than when submitted it does not mean less credit to 
you. Very often it is necessary to alter material either to general- 
ize it or to make it fit certain limited space. These are policies 
that must be followed if the GAME NEWS is to be continued in a 
businesslike way. Its continued success depends to a large degree 
upon your support of its policies. IT’S UP TO YOU. 


PROTECT THE GAME FUND 
TAX PAYERS DO NOT CONTRIBUTE TO THIS FUND 


Year after year Legislative mills in many of our states have 
ground out bill upon bill designed purely to curb or hinder the ad- 
vancement of wild life conservation. This year is no exception. 
Sportsmen, conservationists, and nature lovers in no less than a 
dozen states are this very moment waging tremendous battles, some 
to effect a sane policy of game administration, others to keep what 
they have. Ignorant and selfish interests usually motivate this 
tendency on the part of a few to divert into channels “seemingly 
more important” the money which is specifically set aside for the 
preservation of wild creatures. 

Very often the sponsors of such destructive legislation win their 
cause simply because the sentiment voiced by a majority has pur- 
posely been misguided under the guise of efficiency, economy, or 
probably misled by the statement “Why use the tax-payer’s money 
to provide sport for only a few?” But it is not the tax-payer’s 
money that is used. Even if it was, the return, monetary as well 
as recreational, would be far more than most people realize, Penn- 
sylvania, the leading game state in the Union, has been fortunate 
so far to have been able to maintain its wonderful system of game 
management. Those pioneers who “first saw the light’? when Penn- 
sylvania was practically shot out 38 years ago may well be likened 
unto our forefathers. They may not have built a country, it is 
true, but they planted a tree that became sturdy and fruitful—so 
fruitful in fact that covetous eyes have continuously centered upon 
it year after year and greedy hands have attempted to tear it 
asunder, limb from limb, in order to get that fruit—that great 
heritage—that game fund, which contains not one cent of the tax- 
payer’s money, but only such funds as are voluntarily contributed 
annually by the hunters for licenses. That special fund—the 
hunter’s own—must ever remain separate and apart from the 
general fund if Pennsylvania is to continue to lead the nation in 
this great field. 

For every dollar expended from the Game Fund there is a return 
of $16.00. No other business pays as big dividends—and yet there 
are some who would seek to destroy it. 

Again let it be clearly understood that the tax-payer does not 
contribute one cent to the Game Fund. On the other hand there 
are a great many tax-payers who profit directly as a result of this 
Fund. Look at the money that is going into the coffers of almost 
every conceivable business in the state during the hunting season— 
hotels, boarding houses, firearm, and ammunition manufacturers, 
sporting goods stores, gasoline stations, clothing manufacturers, 
railroad and numerous other tradesmen and business enterprises. 

Conservative figures show that each hunter spends at least $6.00 
a year for shells, equipment, etc., and as there are between 500,000 
and 600,000 sportsmen who hunt annually, this means a total ex- 
penditure of over $3,000,000. Add to this the value of the game 
taken each year—conservatively estimated at $10,000,000—and the 
fur-bearing animals at $2,500,000, and you have a grand total of 
$16,500,000. This big business, which gives so much recreational 
and monetary return to the citizens of Pennsylvania, whether they 
are hunters or not, is made possible only by the Game Fund. Take 
it away and the “bank is busted” and the work of 38 years is wasted. 

Ernest E. Harwoop, Exrecutive Secretary. 
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“HEARTWORMS” IN DOGS 


Semething like a year ago GAME NEWS 
ran an item by one of the force calling 
attention to the discoveries as to filariasis 
—popularly called “heartworms’—in dogs. 
Since that time more extensive studies have 
shown this dangerous malady increasingly 
prevalent in several widely separated parts 
of the country. It has been found in almost 
all the southern states, and a number of 
valuable dogs have died of it in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is now recognized as a very serious 
threat, especially to highbred dogs. 

The disease is said to be transmitted, like 
malaria and yellow fever, by the bite of 
mosquitoes—also by fleas. The germs trans- 
mitted by the mosquito bite are carried in 
the dog’s bloodstream in the larval stage till 
they mature into the adult worms. These 
adults are threadlike and extremely slender, 
but have been known to attain a length 
of 15”. 

The mature filariae settle down in the walls 
of the bloodvessels, often in the chambers 
of the heart, and proceed to reproduce. This 
so interferes with circulation that death is 
likely to occur from this insufficient circula- 
tion alone, and in many cases the tissues of 
the heart are found simply “squirming” with 
them,—as if sewed through and through in 
every direction with fine thread. 

Even the microscopic larvae sometimes be- 
come so numerous in the bloodstream as 
seriously to impede the circulation, and this 
impeded circulation—from larvae or adults— 
of itself renders the dog far more susceptible 
to any other disease. 

While the larvae will easily show in a 
blood examination under the microscope, 
half a dozen such examinations may show 
negative, and the very next blood taken show 
a populous “colony” passing in the patient’s 
bloodstream. 

Also, even if we knew how to kill the 
worms in the bloodstream or tissues, they 
would have to be killed very gradually, or 
the toxins produced by their dead bodies 
would themselves kill the dog. 

No cure has been known for the trouble, 
but an Alabama man is said to have found 
recently a cure. But so far as we can learn, 
his discovery is not yet readily available to 
his fellow practitioners, and neither the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture nor the Veterin- 
ary School of the University of Pennsylvania 
feel ready yet to recommend a line of treat 
ment. 

The filariae constitute a verry extensive 
family—the trout in Yellowstone Lake, for 
instance, are badly infected with one species 
—and little has been learned as to their 
control. 

With the U, S. Department of Agriculture 
dogs are not “domestic animals,” and so the 
Department is not allowed to use funds for 
research on this or other diseases of dogs. 





DOG TRAINING SEASON CLOSED 
FEBRUARY 28TH 
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But private citizens, owners of valuable 
dogs, have been furnishing funds for Depart- 
ment scientists to investigate possible lines 
of treatment for this plague—and it is money 
well spent, for the situation is serious for 
ewhers of valuable dogs. The Veterinary 
School of the University of Pennsylvania is 
also intensely interested in discovering a 
remedy, 





19,724 DEER KILLED 


Final reports of the deer and bear kill 
for the past hunting season have just 
been compiled. The legal bucks taken 
numbered 19,724. This number exceeded 
the Board’s expectations by several 
thousand. The legal bear taken num- 
bered 216, and while this number seems 
rather small, it must be remembered 
that the season was 15 days shorter 
than the previous year when 501 were 
taken. 


The number of large game hunting 
accidents decreased noticeably over the 
preceding year. This year there were 
only 19 fatal and 34 non-fatal accidents. 
During 1931 there were 37 fatal and 
75 non-fatal accidents. This year 2 were 
killed and 1 was injured in mistake for 
deer. 


Of the non-fatal accidents occurring 
this season 5 of the victims wore red 
caps, 6 had red cloth on their backs, 8 
had both red caps and cloth on their 
backs, and 15 had no red on at all. Of 
the fatal accidents 1 wore a red cap, 
6 wore red on their backs, 4 wore red 
caps and also had red eloth on their 
backs, and 8 had no red on at all. 











HEAVY SNOWS PROMISE MORE DUCKS 
FOR ’33 

Indications are that heavy snows thus far 
this winter will create better rearing condi- 
tions on the duck breeding areas of Canada 
and the United States this spring and sum- 
mer, according to answers to questionnaires 
sent throughout the country by the Ameri- 
can Game Association, officials said in a 
preliminary bulletin just issued. Wildfowl 
suffered severely, particularly in the breed- 
ing grounds, for the lack of water during the 
drought of the last three years. Literally mil- 
lions of baby ducks died for the want of it. 

Another important phase brought out by 
the query indicates that the sportsmen as a 
whole are satisfied with the 1932 two-month 
season, bag limits and other restrictions eal- 
culated to conserve the supply of ducks and 
allow more of them to return to the breed- 
ing grounds. 





BE CAREFUL WHEN BURNING 
BRUSH, BRUSH FIRES DESTROY 
GAME COVER AND THREATEN 
BUILDINGS. 
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SKEET IN. PENNSYLVANIA 

Skeet is going strong in this state, Altho: 
this sport is only a few years old, Penn 
vania has nearly fifty Skeet Clubs repres: 
ing hundreds of enthusiastic sportsmen \ 
are sold on this new type of shotgun shooting 

Through the efforts of Mr. John E. Travers, 
Crum Lynne, Pa., the Pennsylvania Skeet 
Association was formed April 17, 1982. As an 
appreciation for his efforts he was elecied 
president of the organization. Although this 


Association is composed of three clubs, viz.. 
The Independent Rod and Gun Club, Wood 
lyn, Pa., Twin Pike Gun Club, Three Turns. 
Pa., and the New Hope Skeet Club, New Hope. 
Pa. Mr. H,. E. Berger, Chester Pike, Crum 
Lynne, Pa., is secretary. 

The Association meets once a month, at 
each club in turn, meeting following a 50 
target shoot, all clubs competing. To make 
it interesting, several prizes are offered for 
the high and low shooters. 

DISTRIBUTE GAME FOOD BY 
AIRPLANE 


Some of the game of northern Indiana 
County was kept from starvation during the 
last heavy snowfall through the efforts of 
Deputy Game Protector J. A. Organ assisted 
by B. F. Hilderbrand and Robert Strachan. 

Feed was scattered over a northern po! 
tion of Indiana County from a Waco F air 
plane owned and operated by B. F. Hilder- 
brand. The feed was put into pound paper 
bags and thrown from the plane. 

PET SHOPS BREAK LAW 

Pet shops in Pennsylvania which have been 
offering native birds for sale under the guise 
of foreign species will be subject to heavy 
fines for such offense unless the practice is 
stopped immediately, Under the Game Laws 
no one may sell or even be possessed of any 
protected bird which belongs to the same 
fumily as those in a wild state in this Com- 
monwealth, whether it be living or dead, or 
any part of the plumage or skin thereof. The 
fine under this law is $20.00 for each bird. 

A case of this sort came to light in Phila 
delphia recently where the Game Protector 
noticed an advertisement in the paper offer- 
ing BLUE LINNETS for sale. He, together 
with his superior officer, visited the 
pet shop and identified the birds as INDIGO 
BUNTINGS. They also confirmed their iden- 
tifications by those made by experts in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Probably the most abused bird in this con- 
nection is the cardinal or red bird as it is 
commonly called. This species is very often 
sold in the guise of a foreign resident. 





ABOUT 50 SPECIES OF MAMMALS 
OCCUR IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROSECUTIONS 


During February, field officers of the 
Game Commissior brought 68 prosecu- 
tions for violation of the Game Laws. 
Illegal trapping constituted the major- 
ity of cases. 











SHEEP TAPEWORMS NOT TRANS- 
MITTED BY RABBITS 


It is reported to the Game Commission 
that some sheep owners are charging that 
their sheep are dying “from tapeworms 
spread by rabbits the Game Commission have 
stocked.” 

This is a well known impossibility. 

In denying this possibility the Game Com- 
mission are not depending only on the capable 
biologists in their own employ, but have the 
positive assurance of both the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of the Bureau of Parasitology of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, that no sheep tapeworms 
“an live in a rabbit, at any stage of develop- 
ment, nor a rabbit tapeworm in a sheep. 

Furthermore, while they are very injurious 
to almost all animals, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether any sheep ever actually dies 
from tapeworms. 

The Commission have asked for specimens 
of these supposed tapeworms, in order to 
determine, for science sake, what they really 
are, and if really tapeworms, to notify the 
sheep men what they find to be their inter- 
mediate hosts—and source of the contagion. 


CREDIT THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 

In a cornfield adjacent to a large tract of 
woodland the owner found downy wood- 
peckers flying from stalk to stalk inspecting 
all sides, up and down, then flying quickly 
to another infected stalk. The birds worked 
separately and in many parts of the field. 
They were. observed searching for corn 
borers every day that the men went to the 
field to husk corn. In many sections of the 
corn belt the crop is menaced by the recently 
introduced European corn borer more than 
by any other insect. If the downy wood- 
peckers take to destroying the borer wherever 
it has gained a foothold, they may render a 
service to the corn grower as great as the 
service which bobwhites render to other 
crops. 

A party of hunters from Lancaster County 
hunting in Potter County the last deer sea- 
son chased out a large buck one day, and one 
of the members promptly dropped it with 
a bullet. The rest of the party gathered 
around it waiting for the man who fired the 
shot to come up, and as they were getting a 
rope ready to carry in the buck, it suddenly 
made one leap through the hunters and dis- 
appeared in the woods. They hunted nearly a 
day before they found him again—and next 
time they did not take quite so much for 
granted. 
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THOUSANDS OF ROBINS 


Deputy Game Protector C. V. Long of East 
Waterford, Juniata County, reports a _ tre- 
mendous flock of robins and starlings in 
that section. Long visited the roost re- 
cently and claims there are thousands. 

The birds start to leave the roost at about 
6:50 A. M. and there is a continuous flight 
until about 7:15 A. M. They passed over 
Long’s head about 30 yards in the air. The 
starlings went in one direction and the 
robins in another. He says the most inter- 
esting thing in the flight was when the 
starlings would make a cross flight through 
the robins, causing a real mixup. He stated 
that on an average of 300 birds passed over 
his head every minute for the first 25 min- 
utes; and they were flying just as thick in 
two other directions at the same time. 

They start to come to roost at 4:30 P. M., 
both starlings and robins, but mostly star- 
lings until 5:00 P. M. Then the robins come 
n vast numbers and there is a continuous 
flight of birds until 5:45. 


Long said the Department of Forests and 
Waters planted eight acres in Scotch and 
White Pine in 1915 and it is in this planta- 
tion where the birds are roosting. The birds 
are roosting. The birds started to congre- 
gate and roost in this particular place about 
December 15th. 

This means undoubtedly that either a great 
many robins did not go south on account of 
the open winter or that the birds in ques- 
tion are visitors from farther north. 

Harold Plasterer of the Bureau of Vermin 
Control of the Commission reports seeing a 
tremendous flock of robins in Perry County. 
Apparently these birds also wintered in 
Pennsylvania. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT! 

An ordinary house eat, eighteen inches 
high, killing three six weeks old pigs. It 
happened in Erie County several months ago 
and the farmer and owner of the pigs acci- 
dentally told the story when he brought the 
pelt of the cat to the environmental exhibit 
of the Board of Game Commissioners, then 
on display in that city, and desired to know 
if a bounty was paid on such an animal, He 
was disappointed when he was informed that 
such claims were only paid on the wild cat. 

“It was about ten o’clock at night when 
we heard the pigs squealing,” the farmer 
excitedly informed Trapper Blair Davis at 
the exhibit. “We ran to the barn, and the 
animal (we didn’t know what it was at the 
time) was finishing the last of the three 
young pigs aS we approached. It ran out, 
up a tree, down again and then up a tele- 
graph pole where it stayed until we shot it.” 


Up 





2000 REPORTS 


Game Protector W. W. Britton of 
Chambersburg recently sent in a box 
specially designed for holding reports 
of game killed. In this were 2,000 re 
reports which he had gathered. Such in- 
terest on the part of field officers is to 
be commended indeed. 














ABOUT 250 SPECIES OF BIRDS 
OCCUR IN PENNSYLVANIA 














DEER AND SQUIRREL DAMAGE 

District Forester Paul H. Mulford of Wells- 
boro reports that Ranger Amos Worthington 
has examined plantations established in the 
Tioga State Forest in 1932 and finds that 
deer have nipped the tops of about 40 per 
cent of the hemlock, 2 per cent of the larch, 
and 2 per cent of the red pine. Ranger Homer 
Smith found that deer had damaged 5 per 
cent of the trees planted in 1932 in his section 
of the State Forest. 

Mulford has requested all the Tioga Dis- 
trict rangers and forest inspectors to examine 
carefully coniferous plantations, particularly 
those of Scotch pine, for evidences of squirrel 
damage. In the Baldwin Run Scotch pine 
plantations he and Ranger Fish found the 
tops had been eaten and terminal and lateral 
buds had been chewed out entirely. This 
damage, though not serious, was practically 
all attributed to the feeding of squirrels. 

Game Refuge Keeper Hugh Baker subse- 
quently examined plantings in Asaph Run 
and Straight Run where he also found that 
squirrels had been causing injury to tops and 
buds. He distributed corn for food which 
stopped, at least temporarily, the squirrels 
feeding on the trees, 





A young trapper near Manheim found a 
skunk caught in one of his traps one morning 
this winter. Striking at the skunk with a 
stick, he missed the skunk and hit the trap in 
such fashion as to loose it, and the skunk 
ran away. He ran after the skunk, and eatech- 
ing up with it hit it again. But this time the 
skunk hit back—! ! ! **** 

Blinded by the “biow,’ he ran around 
until he fell into a deep pool in the creek. 
But the cold bath seemed to do him good, and 
he finally caught the skunk. 


FINE EXAMPLE 


After the snowfall of the night of February 
S the sportsmen’s clubs of Hazleton and vicin- 
ity enrolled all their members who were not 
already busy and made organized and sys- 
tematic tours of the woods, seattering feed 
for birds and game animals cut off by the 
blizzard from their natural food supplies. 


GROUSE WILL FEED AT STATIONS 


Who said that Ruffed Grouse would not 
feed at artificial feeding stations? Game 
Protector William Davis of Clearfield County, 
accompanied by two other men, flushed 
several near one of their local feeding sta- 
tions. 
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HELP CONTROL VERMIN 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS ALLOWED 
ON PREDATORY ANIMALS FOR THE 
MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1933 








Wild Gray Gos- 
Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 


0 $ 158. 
228. 
434. 
137 


365 . 


County 





Allegheny 
Armstrong 


Pradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Pauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 

Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Perry 
Philadelphia 
Pike 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland. 
Wyoming 
York 


22SS2222223232233 


= 
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139. 
263. 
19. 
371 
296. 
678 
112. 
. 066. 
216 
517 
353. 
133. 
362. 
405 . 
234. 
314. 
870. 
361. 
364 


iso 


Totals . . 45 2,182 15,776 6 $25.009 
Number of claims for the month—6,.670 


ONE WILD CAT PER SQUARE MILE 


The past season has been a disastrous one 
for the wild cats in Juniata County, and a 
profitable one for a number of trappers in 
the vicinity of Lack and Milford Townships. 

Of the ten cats thus far taken, Lee Nale. 
Mattawanna, Pa., heads the list, with four 
of these predators to his credit. Nale and 
one of his companions attempted to bring 
one of the cats out of the woods alive, and 
after quite a struggle they succeeded. 

The other trappers, each of whom cap- 
tured one cat, are listed below: Herbert 
Yoder, Mattawanna; William Neilman, Mc- 
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Coysville; John Patterson, Perulack; Ray- 
mond Lewis, Mifflin; D. M. Gibbons, Honey 
Grove; and Lloyd Bossinger, Mifflin, Pa. 

These cats were caught in an area ap- 
proximately ten miles square in the Licking 
Creek section of Juniata County. 


John R. Farley, Attorney-at-Law, \W 
basha, Minnesota, visited the Game (Co) 
mission recently to talk over mutual ga: 
problems, Mr. Farley is a member and §S 
retary of the Minnesota Conservation (: 
mission. 











A splendid catch of 62 weasels recently probated for bounty by J. T. Crawford, 
R. D. 4, Saegertown, Crawford County. 


received for bounty this winter. 
vania’s best trappers. 


This is the largest claim that has been 


Incidentally Mr. Crawford is one of Pennsyl- 




















Stanley L. Strong of Blossburg, handicapped though he is by having only one 


arm, is a very successful trapper. 
23rd and only had 11 traps out. 
5 gray foxes. 


He did not start this season until February 
Nevertheless, he has caught so far 32 red and 











- leaving, are so large as to permit the animal to leave 
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Log Wild Cat or Fox Set. Across Stream or Through Swamp 


The wild cat and fox try to avoid getting their feet wet and 
will travel a long distance to find an old log spanning a stream. 
After locating such a log, look for tracks or claw marks. One 
or two traps can be set by cutting into the log so as to fit the 
trap, also cut a trench to hide trap chain on the side of the log 
and fasten on under side of log. Trench should be cut so as to 
drain the hole for the trap, to prevent freezing. Cover the trap 
carefully so as to harmonize with the covering on the log—moss, 
pine needles, rotten wood, or fallen leaves, as the case may be. 
If this is to be a trail set, and no bait used, a small stick or limb 
can be used to make the animal step on the pan by placing the stick 
across the log about four inches from the pan and two inches above 
the trap, having it appear as though the stick had fallen there 
accidentally. 

If this set is made in a swamp and is for a eat, you 


chain should be of sufficient length to permit the animal when caught 
to get into the water and probably drown. For the traps at the 
end of the log it is better to use a grapple hook or clog, carefully 
concealing it with leaves or moss. 

When making a set on a log in the swamp, or when there is not 
water enough for the animal to drown, a clog or grapple should 
be used. The chain should be concealed around the side of the log 
and the grapple or clog fastened to the under side of the log in 
such a manner as to hold it in place, but to permit the animal 
when caught to break it loose from the log and get tied up nearby 
with the clog or grapple, thereby lessening the chances for the 
animal’s escape by permitting the trap jaws to become firmly set 
on its leg. 





may find a tree growing up along side of the log to 
which you can fasten a bait about two feet above the 
surface of the log and place a trap on each side of tree. 
Never hang up bait for a fox, 

In making the two sets described above, it is a good «te se 
plan to set a trap at either end of the log where the 
animal may be coming to or leaving the log. If the 
openings, at the points where the animal is coming or 


Vit 


the log without going over the trap you can build up 
a barrier of stones, stick or brush on either side of 


nerry Tait 


ye 





trap. 


For these sets care should be taken in covering the 
This of course is 


traps and traps should be boiled. 


unnecessary for the cat, which is not trap shy, 
is better to have them boiled, as you may have a fox 
Traps should be set parallel with 


come your way. 
the log. 
In making the above set across a stream, 


by fasten- 
ing the trap chain to the under side of the log the 
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Log set for cats and foxes 





BOUNTY FRAUD 


It’s a long trail that has no ending. The 
Same expression applies to a bounty claim 
which they recently received from Eugene 
Borio. The claim did not look “all to the 
good” so the Game Commission investigated. 
Here is what they found: 


Borio sent in the hides for Ernest Testa, 
and for his services was to receive half the 
bounty claim. Testa had bought the hides 
from Dominick Bongiorni, who had stolen 
them from his brother Joe Bongiorni. Joe 
had been given the hides by a man from 
Eldersville, who had received the bounty. 


Other interesting cases of attempted 
bounty fraud very often occur. Not so 
long ago a case occurred in which the de- 
fendant was apprehended for probating 
three wild cats which he bought in New 
York. He was confined to jail for three 
months when he was released with a warn- 
ing not to return to this part of the country. 
That was all that was heard of him until 
about a year ago, when it was learned from 
a fur dealer just returned to Harrisburg 
from New York that a person of his name 
and address was buying up coyote skins in 
New York and shipping them to colleagues 
in Nebraska. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission immediately notified Nebraska of- 
ficials who rounded up three of the gang 
but failed to land the party in question. 
Later it was learned that the same man 





SEASON ON FUR-BEARERS 
CLOSED FEBRUARY 28TH 











had been arrested in Kansas for fraudu- 
lently probating coyote pelts in that state. 
According to a newspaper account he boasted 
that he had been fraudulently probating 
claims in one of the western states for 
twenty years without being caught. How- 
ever, he was landed in Pennsylvania the 
first time he tried it. 

Other forms of fraud also are attempted, 
though these in many cases are purely 
through ignorance. Mice of various kinds; 
Wood Rats, Pine Squirrels, and Flying 
Squirrels are repeatedly sent in for weasels. 
Sometimes they are slipped in with a bunch 
of weasels. Occasionally some large and ap- 
propriately colored house cat is sent in, its 
tail having previously been cut off to con- 
form to that of the Bay Lynx. Even black 
and gray house cats have been sent. Ex- 
perts are on the job, however, and few cases 
go unpunished. 


YOUNG LEAST WEASELS 

Seven very young Least Weasels, killed by 
James A. Bennett of Espyville, Crawford 
County on December 5, 1932 were recently 
probated for bounty, This is just added evi- 
dence that breeding and borning is likely to 
take place during almost any season in our 
latitude. 


YOUNG OPOSSUMS 
On January 30, Harvey I. Specht, Lancaster 
County Deputy Game Protector, trapped an 
opossum with eleven young secreted in her 
pouch. Two of these small opossums placed 
on a nickel did not entirely cover it. 


TRAPS FIFTY FOXES 

Robert Carrington, of Susquehanna, caught 
an even 50 foxes during the past trapping 
season, besides many weasels, minks, rac- 
coons, and skunks, though he usually liber 
ates the skunks found in his traps. 

This is probably a record catch of fox for 
the state. 

Mr. Carrington sets several hundred traps 


each winter, and the bounty plus the money ° 


secured for the furs, even at present prices, 
amounts in a season to a very worthwhile 
revenue. 
THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS 

At a recent meeting of the Seneca Trail 
Hunting & Fishing Club the chief event was 
the reception of Junior members. All boys 
between the ages of 12 and 16 years were 
given a free membership in the organiza- 
tion and a goodly number was on hand to 
receive their cards. These boys in turn will 
take part in the various programs of the or- 
ganization insofar as boys are eligible. Their 
chief work will be feeding and earing for 
our song birds and feeding wild life as a 
whole. The organization, for the benefit of 
its boy members, is conducting a bird house 
building contest in which valuable prizes 
will be given. Another important feature of 
the meeting was the extending of free mem 
bership in the organization to all Jand- 
owners in their section. 





DON’T HAVE THE GREEN PELT 

OF ANY FURBEARING ANIMAL IN 

POSSESSION FOR A LONGER PE- 

RIOD THAN 15 DAYS AFTER THE 
SEASON CLOSES 
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MORE GAME LANDS ACQUIRED 

During the past month the Game Com- 
mission obtained title for 7,016.8 acres of 
State Game Lands located in five counties 
and purchased from eight grantors. This 
brings the total of lands acquired to 345,- 
358.1 acres, with about 90,000 acres addi- 
tional under contract for purchase. 

Two small tracts in Troy Township, Craw- 
ford County, containing 74.1 acres were 
added to State Game Lands #69, making a 
total of 1,914.6 acres in that area. 

In Bedford County a tract of 115.2 acres 
was added to State Games Lands #73. 
These lands lie just south of Loysburg Gap 
on Tussey Mountain and now aggregate 
1,542.8 acres. 

A very desirable tract from the hunters’ 
standpoint was purchased from Robert Hub- 
ler in Graham Township, Clearfield County, 
containing 720.7 acres. This tract will now 
be known as State Game Lands #78. Since 
1925 an Auxiliary Game Refuge of 582 acres 
has been maintained thereon through an 
agreement with Mr. Hubler, and has proven 
its worth. It is in a section where game 
requires all the protection it can be afforded 
as it is hunted hard. The land is readily 
accessible by automobile since State Highway 
Route #153 passes along one side of it, and 
it is surrounded by other good dirt roads. 
The area is covered with a good stand of 
second growth timber providing excellent 
game cover and food. It is well watered, 
having an abundance of springs and small 
streams throughout the area. 

Another good tract for the sportsmen’s 
use, containing 3,088 acres and now known 
as State Game Lands #77, was purchased 
from Donald 8S. Hopkins and is located in 
Sandy Township, Clearfield County. This 
territory has long had a good reputation as 
a game area. It is hunted hard because of 
its accessibility and due to the fact that 
there is an absence of steep slopes, thereby 
making hunting easy. The land is located 
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just north of the city of DuBois and east of 
State Highway Route #219, Several drive- 
able dirt roads are found in the vicinity. A 
number of small streams have their source 
on the lands; chief among them being Wolf 
Run and Slab Run, Within the tract and 
acquired with it is an old farm in good con- 
dition, known as the Jackson Long Farm. 
This makes the tract, with respect to small 
game, more desirable. No game refuge has 
as yet been established and for the present 
all of it will be open to public hunting. 

In line with the Board’s efforts to secure 
lands near the centers of population, pur- 
chase has just been completed of 966.6 acres 
from the Commercial Coal Mining Company 
near Vintondale in Blacklick Township, 
Cambria County. The tract, now designated 
State Game Lands #79, is located ten miles 
west of Ebensburg and is readily accessible 
by good roads. U. S.-Pennsylvania High- 
way Route #422 passes just north of the 
lands and Pennsylvania Route #45 passes 
through Vintondale near the south side, 
The area is mountainous, but with no steep 
slopes or cliffs. Game is fairly abundant. 
The area contains some merchantable timber 
and the growth in general comprises as fine 
game food and cover conditions as can be 
found anywhere. Its purchase will assure 
for all time to the sportsmen in that section 
a tract of good hunting territory which will 
not be posted against trespass. No game 
refuge has as yet been established. 

In Letterkenny Township, Franklin County, 
a tract of 2,095.2 acres was acquired from 
A. C. Book and George Geyer, and now be- 
comes State Game Lands #76. The tract 
lies in Horse Valley, extending from the top 
of Kittatinny Mountain on the west to the 
top of Blue Mountain on the east and just 
west of Upper Strasburg and southeast of 
Roxbury. It contains a variety of game 
conditions. The many types of growth, 
ranging from the much despised but valuable 
game food producing weeds on old fields to 











large timber, makes it the natural home o 
many different species of game including t] 
wild turkey. The well known Conodoguin 
Creek, an excellent fishing stream, passe 
through the center of the tract and sever: 
fine springs are to be found within it. It 
readily accessible by good dirt roads inclu: 
ing one running north and south through it 
center. Since 1925 an Auxiliary Gam: 
Refuge containing 471 acres has been mail 
tained thereon by agreement with Mr. Bvuo! 


AREA OF STATE GAME LANDS AND 
GAME PROPAGATION FARMS IN 
RESPECTIVE COUNTIES 
The Game Commission to January 1, 
1933 had obtained title to State Game Lands 
in thirty-four (34) of the sixty-seven (67 
counties of the State, and Game Propagation 
Farms in three other counties. This is 
sufficient evidence that the Board is en 
deavoring to distribute their holdings in «as 
many counties as possible. Following is « 
list of the counties with the acreage ac 
quired in each, as of that date: 
State Game Lands 

Area (Acres) 

2,753.75 

316.20 

958.94 

32,080.00 

1,390.40 

2,320.75 

11,888.20 

1,548.80 

13,308.70 

735.20 

12,417.50 

5,056.00 


County 
Bedford 


Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clearfield 
Columbia 10,527.50 
Crawford 1,840.50 
Elk 43,600.55 
Fayette 7,116.00 
Forest 7,056.90 
Fulton 6,003.70 
Huntingdon 2,501.70 
Jefferson 20,946.36 
Laneaster 2,702.10 
Lycoming 8,005.70 
McKean 20,633.93 
Monroe 4,878.73 
Potter 12,173.20 
Somerset 1,484.70 
Sullivan 35,484.90 
Susquehanna 6,744.35 
Tioga 4,088.32 
Venango 11,142.65 
Warren 8,718.51 
Wayne 2,035.80 
Westmoreland 4,606.00 
Wyoming 19,095.30 


TOTAL 331,111.87 


Game Propagation Farms 
Area (Acres) 
1,121.30 
Lawrence 324.90 
Montgomery 328.20 
Potter 4.00 


County 
Juniata 


1,778.40 
332,890.27 


TOTAL 
GRAND TOTAL 
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PREVENT FOREST FIRES 























PROTECT GAME—PREVENT FOREST 
FIRES 

To assist in the Game Commission’s educa- 
tional ‘campaign for the control of forest 
fires, 10,000 vividly colored posters depicting 
a wild turkey fleeing from a forest fire were 
printed and recently distributed to field 
officers for posting in stores, at hunting 
camps, and other suitable places. 

The loss to game through fires each year 
is enormous. Practically every fire brings 
pitiful stories from Game Protectors and 
others of the destruction of wild life which 
they have witnessed. There are tales of 
terror stricken deer seen rushing into the 
thick of a fire—there to perish; of mother 
deer returning after a fire searching among 
gray ashes and blackened ruins for their 
babies which had been so carefully hidden, 























Fire trail on State Game Lands No. 57, 
Wyoming County 


but which the devouring flames sought out: 
of frightened rabbits fleeing with their fur 
on fire; of countless bird eggs cooked worth- 
less by spring fires, and of mother birds 
burned to death in their frantic attempt to 
guard their nests of eggs, or their young, 
from the ravages of this destroyer. And so 
we could go on and on reciting actual losses, 
but in addition to these the loss of trees, 
shrubs and vines through which a_ supply 
of food and cover is produced for game is 
also extremely serious. 

With the ever increasing interest in hunt- 
ing it is particularly important that the 
supply of game be maintained at a high 
level. Every agency which lessens the 
amount of wild life for sport should be held 
in check. Predators take their toll but they 


can be and are being controlled. Therefore, 
the loss from that agency is held to a mini- 
mum. For centuries it has been recognized 
that fire is a curse to the forest and denizens 
of the wild. They can be but unfortunately 
are not controlled. A lack of interest by the 
citizens of the Commonwealth is directly 
responsible, for practically all fires are the 
result of someone’s carelessness. Strange as 
it may seem, regardless of the loss to wild 
life each year through forest fires, there are 
many persons who think or care very little 
about it. Humane societies are maintained 
to stop cruelty to animals. Almost anyone 
becomes indignant over the whipping of a 
horse or dog, yet carelessness or thoughtless- 
ness causes many a forest fire which inflicts 
severe suffering and death to the creatures 
of the wild. Many do not even attempt to 
assist in stopping fires that are burning and 
thereby lend aid in preventing the slaughter 
of living things. 





DON’T LET A MATCH GO OUT 
ALONE 











Hunters and fishermen give of their iime 
and money to game and fish protection and 
propagation and yet sometimes go into the 
woods and carelessly toss a cigarette or pipe 
ashes into dry brush, causing a fire which will 
destroy in a few hours more game than can 
be produced in several years. 

Pennsylvania is now recognized as the 
greatest game state in America. If it is to 
remain so, and if the forest which provides 
the shelter and food for much valuable game 
is tg stand, it behooves each and every one 
of us to do everything within our power to 
stop fires. The time of year when fires are 
liable to occur is here. If each one of us 
will be careful and tell others to be careful, 
this tremendous loss to wild life and to its 
home, the forest, will be materially lessened. 

The importance of both can well be summed 
up in the words of that great writer of out- 
door stories, James Oliver Curwood, “Human 
life is absolutely dependent upon wild life 
and forests. Without these things we would 
become extinct as a race.” 

EXPERIMENT WITH SALT TO REDUCE 
DEER DAMAGE IN FOREST 
PLANTATIONS 

The Forest Research Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania is conducting experiments in an effort 
to discover low cost methods of protecting 
forest tree plantations from damage by deer. 
Various feeding methods have been con- 
sidered, including the use of ground bark. 
twigs and leaves, grain and salt. State 
Game Refuge Number 3 on Snowy Mountain 
in Franklin County offered the Institute a 
convenient place to experiment with salt as 
deer are relatively numerous there. The 
Game Commission is cooperating in this ex- 
periment, which is being conducted under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Leach, Research 
Forester of the Institute. 

It has been customary for the refuge 
keeper to distribute salt within the refuge 


each spring, but no effort was made to 
maintain licks during winter months. 

In the spring of 1981 three plantations of 
about an acre each were made within the 
refuge by the Forest Research Institute. 
The species planted were White, Red, Short- 
leaf, Pitch and Jack Pines, and in addition a 
few Black Locust. During the winter of 
1931-32, 30% of the conifers in one planta- 
tion and 60% in another were damaged, ap- 
parently by deer although some rabbit dam- 
age was also reported. 80% of the Black 
Locusts were damaged but reports indicate 
most of this was by rabbits. These planta- 
tions were one-half mile or more distant 
from the nearest summer salt licks, which 
licks were westward and southward from 
the plantations, and were regularly renewed 
each spring by the refuge keeper. 

In November 1932 more young trees were 
planted within the refuge. Some of them 
were planted alongside the plantations of the 
year before and others in two new sites some 
distance away. The species planted were 
Pitch, Red and White Pines, and Black 
Locust. A half ton of salt was placed at four 
different licks, so planned that two of the 
plantations were between two licks—400 to 
600 feet distant. One of the new plantations, 
made in 19382, was only 100 feet from a lick 
and the other new one was about one-quarter 
ot a mile from the nearest lick. The four 
licks are being kept well supplied with salt 
this winter by Refuge Keeper Franklin. 

It is too early to determine definite results 
but periodical inspections indicate that dam- 
age is less in plantations near salt licks. 
For instance, 30 to 60% of the white pine 
planted in the spring of 1931 were damaged 
during the winter of 1931-32, whereas the 
maximum damage to white pine planted in 
November 1932 and “protected” by salt licks 
was 29%. Furthermore, white pine in one 
new plantation, between two nearby salt 
licks, suffered only 1% of damage thus far 
and red pine only 3%. Red Pine in a new 
plantation a greater distance from a salt 
lick suffered to the extent of 10%. 

In certain sections of the State deer dam- 
age in forest tree plantations has been so 
extensive that this important work in such 
sections is now considered practically useless. 
However, it is hoped that some economical 
method of control can be found and the 
placing of salt strategically located may 
provide the answer. Further experiments 
along this line should be made in other 
sections of the State. 





According to available records, the first 
coliection of big game trophies from America 
was made by Queen Elizabeth of England. 


Refuge Keeper Theodore Carlson, North 
Bend, Clinton County, reports having located 
two female bears, both in very shallow de- 
pressions in the ground. 
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RABBIT ROUNDUP IN BERKS COUNTY 

On the Maidencreek area of the City of 
Reading’s watershed a large reforestation 
program is being carried on. However, be- 
cause no hunting is permitted on this terri- 
tory rabbits have become so numerous and 
have ruined so many pine trees that the 
Game Commission was asked to remove the 
animals. Accordingly Division Game Super- 
visor Wilbur M. Cramer, District Game Pro- 
tector Lester Leinbach and several of his 
deputies, local sportsmen, and other Game 
Protectors drafted from adjoining counties, 
staged a number of rabbit drives. The first 
drive took place on February 24th, and by 
the end of the day the men had captured 
87 cottontails, all of which were immedi- 
ately released in other sections of the county 
where hunting is permitted. The trap is 
easy to erect, consisting only of a wire pen 
about 8 feet high flanked with smaller wire 
sides extending about 200 yards and at 
about a 80 degree angle on two sides to 
form a large “V.” Starting about a quarter 
of a mile in front of the trap the “beaters” 
move slowly toward it, thoroughly covering 
the ground, and yelling and blowing whistles 
as they try to keep the rabbits headed to- 
ward the trap. 


To make a long story short, these men : - ieee 
put on drive after drive for 9% days at the 1} oa 
end of which period they had succeeded in i } 4 
bagging 527 rabbits. The number of acres 
driven numbered about 600. Of course, not | 
all of the rabbits were caught. In many 
eases about half of them managed to sneak 
back through the line. But enough were 
removed to relieve the damage at least 
for awhile. The entire activity was rather 
a novel one and provided quite a few thrills. 
Photographers of the Game Commission 
were on hand and registered the entire event 
in moving pictures. These films, which 
turned out exceptionally well, will make 
their first appearance at a sportsmen’s meet- 
ing in Reading, on March 28th. Later they 
will be available for other organizations 
throughout the state. 

















Berks County sportsmen participating in rabbit drive if 














PHEASANTS DON’T KILL RABBITS 

It is common rumor in some parts of the 
state that men kill pheasants as vermin (and 
let them lay where they fall), especially in 
the spring, because they believe pheasants 
kill young rabbits. 


Besides being a violation of the law, and 
also a criminal waste of a fine game bird, ; 
this is one of the most absurd mistakes im- 
aginable. 

The answer to this widespread belief in the 
destruction of young rabbits by pheasants 
is that one of the largest privately owned 
pheasant farms in Pennsylvania is simply 
overrun with cottontail rabbits. And on 
the Game Commission’s Game Farms rabbits 
are reared in large numbers in the very 
pheasant laying pens, along with the pheas- 
ants, and not a single case has yet been ob- 
served of a young rabbit killed by the pheas- 
ants. 


mencrcnnesastbint ween 























It is, of course, possible that an oceasion- 
al individual pheasant may “go bad” and 
kill a rabbit—young or old—out of simple 
bad temper,—there are “exceptions to all 
rules.” But if this exception does occur, it 
is so rare that we have not a single reliable 


record of it so far, Rabbit in Trap 
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The Ring-Necked Pheasant 
In Pennsylvania 
“Sow That You May Reap” 





The ringneck is here to 
stay. And tt taxes the 
hest efforts of the Game 
Commission to furnish 
enough of these splen- 
did birds to meet the 


demand. 











The Ring-necked Pheasant has had a remarkable history in 
Pennsylvania. A glance through various old records shows that 
it was classed as a game bird and hunted under regular open 
seasons snce 1902. Apparently it was not very common in those 
early days, however, for other records show that comparatively 
few were released up until 1915, and then only by sportsmen 
and individuals who were interested in them chiefly for their 
own amusement. 

The long open seasons and large bag limits in effect between 
1902 and 1915 were beyond doubt responsible for the lack of 
any substantial increase of pheasants during those years. Seasons 
at that time ranged anywhere from a month and a half to two 
months, and bag limits from fifty a season to unlimited. It 
is amazing that the birds managed to hold their own under 
such conditions. 

The first efforts to permanently establish the ringneck in 
Pennsylvania was made by the Game Commission in 1915, at 
which time 2,090 birds were purchased and released in several 
counties in the southeastern part of the State which were ideal 
pheasant range. At the same time more sensible seasons and 
bag limits were effected. 
During the fall of that same 
year 796* pheasants were 
killed by the hunters, the 
number of hunting licenses 
issued during that season 
numbering 262,355. (It is 
also estimated that anywhere 
from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty thousand landowners 
hunt in Pennsylvania each {| 
year without licenses.) : i: 

Even at this early stage of 
the game, hunters reported 
seeing pheasants in many 
counties adjoining those in 
which the original stock was 
liberated, proving that the 
birds had already begun to 
spread. 

From 1915 to the present 
time, restocking of pheasants 
purchased in the open market 
has been done annually. 
Beginning in 1916, however, 
the Game Commission, by 
distributing several thousand 
pheasant eggs each year to 
game protectors, refuge 
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*At the outset the ringneck was not particularly favored as a game bird. 
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All birds purchased or raised by the state are liberated in suit- 
able locations by carefully trained Game Protectors, 
liberate only the birds which they raise. 














keepers, and interested sportsmen and farmers, created another 
source of supply from whence were released thousands of birds 

In order to note the amazing increase of pheasants during 
the first five years, one needs only to glance over the record: 
of the Game Commission ending the year 1920. During that 
year 4,062 pheasants were released (twice as many as in 1915), 
432,240 licenses were issued (133,268 more than in 1915), and 
23,000 birds were killed, an increase of 22,204 over 1915. From 
these records it can readily be seen that the birds not only 
gained a foothold, but greatly increased their own numbers, de- 
spite an anuual increase in hunters, and the depletion of their 
ranks by predatory birds and animals, stray dogs and cats, and 
such farm implements as the reaper, mower, and hay-rake, which 
destroyed many nests. 

The manner in which the farmer protected the pheasants from 
the start was unquestionably responsible for their gaining a 
foothold so rapidly. They wanted them around simply because 
they were beautiful to look upon, and at first apparently gave 
little thought to any economic attributes which the birds pos- 
sessed. Many farmers posted their lands against hunting to 
protect them. 

From 1920 on, a steady in- 
crease of the ringneck took 
place, and although during 
that period several reductions 
in the seasons and bag 
limits were made, more birds 
were killed each season. Up 
until 1923 it was permissible 
to kill both sexes. At that 
time, however, legislation 
was enacted permitting the 
killing of males only, which, 
incidentally, later led to seri 
ous trouble in certain sec 
tions of the State. 

Today the ringneck in 
Pennsylvania is as popular 
with the sportsmen as the 
Ruffed Grouse, Wild Turkey, 
and Bob-white Quail, and ii 
has lessened the burden ol 
shooting on _ these latter 
species to such an extent that 
they, too, have increased con- 
siderably. 

During the past five or six 
years the ringneck has spread 
widely throughout the State 
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Awaiting Release 


Farm, 12,450 of which were distributed 
among the game refuges, since the Com- 
mission felt that the previous year’s suc- 
cess warranted a continuance of that pro- 
gram; 6,547 were distributed among 
sportsmen, and the remainder were re- 
tained for hatching at the farm. 

From approximately 5,000 eggs at the 
Jordan Farm, 2,500 birds were success- 
fully reared, and approximately 1,000 re- 
leased. Of about the same number of 
eggs shipped to the Fisher Farm, which 
was in position to handle eggs about that 
time, 2,400 birds were reared, and about 
800 released, From the eggs furnished 
refuge keepers, 4,863 pheasants were re- 
leased, and from those furnished to sports- 
men, 1,791 were released. All results 
were considered good, everything taken 
into consideration. 

In the spring of 1930, both farms were 
fully equipped, and those in charge having 
profited by the previous year’s experiences, 
were better able to cope with any arising 
difficulties. Hence the work went for- 
ward much more smoothly and better re- 
sults were obtained. During 1930, both 
farms together produced in the neighbor- 
hood of 73,000 eggs, refuge keepers and 
sportsmen again being furnished large al- 
lotments for hatching. 

During the time all of this interest was 
centered about the development of the two 
game farms, there was brewing among 
some of the southeastern counties, where 
the ringneck was originally stocked, a 
trouble which threatened to develop 
rapidly if not controlled properly. This 
trouble first started in 1928 when it was 
learned from field officers of the Commis- 
sion and interested sportsmen that the 
ratio of females to males was far too ex- 
cessive, and that the birds in general had 
increased to such an extent that some 
areas were terribly congested. Also there 
were many evidences of inferior stock. 

Investigations by officials of the Com- 
mission followed in the wake of these re- 
ports and found them only too true. In 
order to relieve conditions in the most 
seriously affected areas, some of the hens 
were trapped and shipped to other sections 
of the State. This was a slow process, 
however, and though it helped some, the 
situation was by no means remedied. 

While officials were engaged in trapping 
pheasants from some of the congested 
areas, more fuel was added to the fire 
when several petitions were received from 
other landowners in the same part of the 
State demanding that certain counties be 
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closed to the killing of ringnecks because 
too valuable economically. This side of 
the problem originated when it was found 
through stomach examinations of a num- 
ber of ringnecks killed by automobiles* 
that the birds were consuming large num- 
bers of the dreaded Japanese Beetle, Sub- 
sequent investigations also proved this to 
be true. 


In the early spring and summer of 1929 
a number of complaints of ring-necked 
pheasants pulling young corn were re- 
ceived from farmers in the southeastern 
part of the State, but an investigation re- 
vealed no serious damage at all, although 
in a few instances evidence of corn-pulling 
was noted. 

During the fall of 1929 many of the 
farmers who had previously claimed the 
pheasants were doing damage, still per- 
sisted in posting their lands against hunt- 
ing. Despite the amount of posted lands 
the greatest of all ringneck seasons re- 
sulted, the kill totalling 212,082 birds. 
What a comparison with the kill of 1915! 
More trapping of pheasants in congested 
areas was done in the winter of 1929, 
and a trap originated by Mr. Warren 
Fretz, a Game Protector in the south- 
eastern part of the State proved very suc- 
cessful. In one instance he trapped 106 
pheasants, on one farm! 


During the summer of 1930 an unusual 
number of complaints were received from 
the same section of the State. A thorough 
investigation followed and a number of 
pheasants were killed in the cornfields of 
those landowners complaining of damage. 
The birds were not killed the moment they 
were observed, but in each case were 
watched carefully for some time in order 
to determine whether they were really 
feeding, or merely passing over the fields. 
All birds killed must certainly have fed 
not less than a half hour before they were 
shot. 


*Since 1925 from 1500 to 2,000 pheas- 
ants, principally females, were kiiled by 
automobiles each year. 












































Steady! 


The most interesting crop and gizzard 
contents of which we have record were 
taken from a specimen killed by an auto- 
mobile in Philadelphia County in early 
June, 1930. It held forty-seven inch 
worms, three earthworms, two potato 
bugs, one butterfly, one hundred and 
thirty-eight Thenia buds, thirty-one al- 
falfa and clover leaves, three buttercup 
blossoms, one grasshopper, thirty-two 
wood worms, two spiders, and a lot of 
small weed-seeds which were not identi- 
fied. 


A brief summing up of the various in- 
vestigations made during the past two or 
three years tends to show: 


That so far as corn-pulling is concerned, 
this depredation, when practiced at all, is 
only noticeable among the early plant- 
ings. At this time few insects are to be 
found and it is logical to assume the birds 
are searching for grubs and dormant in- 
sects. From the moment insect life begins 
to assert itself, complaints of pheasant 
damage cease almost automatically. 


That the majority of the complainants 
are farmers whose lands are entirely sur- 
rounded in many cases by abandoned 
farm lands. Naturally, therefore, many 
pheasants flock to the cultivated areas in 
search of grubs and insect life. 


When sufficient specimens were taken to 
satisfy the complainants and to warrant 
a fair comparison, the contents of the 
crops and gizzards were carefully ex- 
amined and classified by responsible ex- 
perts in that line of work. The results 
proved beyond all doubt that’ the ring- 
neck is almost entirely beneficial, for the 
greater portion of material found proved 
to be species of beetles and grubs that 
are commonly known as enemies of corn. 
Among these was the dreaded Spotted Cu- 
cumber Beetle. Vegetable matter con- 
sisted of such material as Mouse-ear 
Chickweed, seeds of the Buttercup, Sedge, 
and Wild Strawberry, several grains of 
oats, buds of the Thenia, roots of the Nut 
Grass, leaves of the alfalfa and clover, 
and a number of unidentified weed seeds. 
In only one instance was corn found, but 
apparently this was water-soaked grain 
that had been scattered about the edges 
of cornfields (upon advice of the Game 
Commission) to attract the pheasants in 
the hope of preventing their pulling the 
young shoots. 
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That in ther desire to prove a case 
against the ringneck, the landowners ap- 
pear to overlook the great number of 


1930 1931 19382 
Number of pheasant eggs produced 75,698 101,596 107,599 


crows and blackbirds, which are invariably Ni ymber of pheasant eggs shipped to: 


found on the cornfields, and which cer- 
tainly do much damage. 

That a great many of the farmers claim- 
ing damage permit no hunting whatever 


on their lands. Consequently, the areas otherwise disposed of: 


become overrun with pheasants, and de- 
predations, when -committed upon the 
early plantings, are therefore more notice- 
able because of the abundance of birds. 


Set at farm 


neck like the deer and beaver, may offer 


Refuge Keepers 


Broken and unfit 


ren TOPO os. ks kw ww Se 40,481 50,891 47,412 
13,914 18,605* 24,584 


18,700 27,700 32,760 
2,603 4,900 2,842 
All these facts indicate that the ring- pheasants shipped for restocking 6,638 10,544 9,615 


a serious problem one of these days if ‘*Includes 3,500 eggs shipped to State College for experimental purposes. 


not properly controlled. 
There are certain points of general in- 





terest that have been brought to light in 
the study of the history of the ringneck 
pheasant in Pennsylvania. For instance, it 
is noted that the birds adapt themselves 
more readily to sections where the country 
is low and rolling with many creeks and 
considerable marshy areas. Small brushy 
areas along stream sides furnish ideal 
pheasant range. 

It is also noted that the birds seem not 
to do very well in large open valleys where 
agriculturists take pride in keeping their 
fence rows cleared of brush and other 
game cover. On the other hand pheasants 
are found in abundance about old aban- 
doned farm lands. 

In releasing ringnecks for stocking pur- 
poses, only the most suitable areas are 
selected. Game Protectors in every county 
supervise such restocking and birds are 
released only after these men have studied 
the ground and considered it to be suit- 
able range, with sufficient cover to offer 
food, and with protection against vermin. 
Pheasants are never stocked by the Game 
Commission on lands which are not left 
open to huntng. 

Just another word about the pheasant 
farms: They are now firmly established, 
with an output of both eggs and birds dur- 
ing the past two years that has been in- 
deed gratifying. A record of the activi- 
ties during 1930, 1931 and 1932 is given 
above for your information: 


WATERPROOFING LEATHER 


Chemists of the United States Department of Agriculture recom- 
mend the following formulae for waterproofing leather, which to 
use depends on the accessibility of materials: (1) Wool grease, 
8 oz.; Petrolatum, 4 oz.; Paraffin wax, 2 oz. (2) Petrolatum, 16 
0z.; Bee’s wax, 2 oz. (3) Petrolatum, 8 oz.; Paraffin wax, 4 0z.; 
Wool grease, 4 oz.; Crude Turpentine 2 oz. (4) Tallow, 12 0oz.; 
Cod oil, 4 oz. To apply any of the compounds, mix the ingredients 
after melting. The mixture should be applied warm, but not 
hot, to all outside portions of the boot or shoe. In the winter a 
slight excess of what the leather will absorb will do no harm. 
Grease with particular care the welt and edge of the sole. Then 
saturate the sole with the waterproofing material. This can be 
done conveniently by placing the shoes in a shallow pan contain- 
ing the mixture. Do not put rubber heels in such a mixture. To 
waterproof shoes with rubber heels, put the soles in a pan and let 
the heels hang over the edge. 


William A. Pattison, Traveling Game Protector of New Castle 
writes that in Forest County recently he saw a porcupine chewing 
pieces of glass from a broken flask. 


A Double 


THE CARELESS SMOKER 
A fool there was and his pipe he lit (Even as you and I) 
On a forest trail where the leaves were fit 
To become ablaze from -the smallest bit 


Of spark—and the fool he furnished it (Even as you and I). 


The forest was burned to its very roots 

Even beneath the ground 

With the flowers, the birds and the poor dumb brutes, 
Old hoary oaks, and the tender shoots 

Which might have made logs but for such galoots, 
Allowed to wander ‘round. 


A deadly sight are those hills of rocks 

Which once were beds of green: 

No hope for the human, nor food for the flocks: 
The floods must be held by expensive locks, 
While the harbor is silted to the docks 

The ships no more are seen. 


But the fool smokes on in the forest still, 
Leaves campfires burning, too; 

While the patient public pays the bill 

And the Nation’s wealth is destroyed for nil. 
If the law doesn’t get him, the devil will— 
Smoker, it’s up to you! 
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Stop 
Forest Fires 


They 
Destroy Game 








Be Sure the Camp Fire is Out. 
Throw Dirt and Water Over It. 
Tramp the Cigarette Butt into 
The Ground—PLAY SAFE! 
Don't Scatter Your Pipe Ash; 
There May Be a Few Lighted 
Embers. 


To Have Game You Must Have 
Cover. 
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